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Germany: Mohr Siebeck, 2006. Pp. 175. $125.00, ISBN 978- 
3-1614-9192-4. 

This monograph is a translation of Giudei o cristiani? 
(2004). Jossa boldly reflects on the questions: when and how 
did the formation of separate Jewish and Christian identities 
occur? He produces significant evidence, raising important 
reminders to us that this issue is complex and far from being 
solved. He appears to be reacting to the symposium, “Jews 
and Christians: The Parting of the Ways, AD 70 to 135” 
(Durham, 1989), and to the publication of Partings of the 
Ways (Dunn, 1991), which argues that the rift is Christolog- 
ically-driven, following the Bar Kochba Revolt. Jossa also 
interacts with the scholarship produced at two European 
seminars (1993) and collected in La déchirement (Marguerat, 
1996), which argues that the late first-century rift had to do 
with Mosaic Law. Jossa insists that the rift must be under- 
stood from the historical perspective, not theological-it was 
a social separation of communities. His book covers early 
Jews and Christians, and Roman perceptions of them. The 
beginning of the separation is at least as early as Paul, when 
the Gentiles started to change the sociology of the Judeo- 
Christians. He provides strong evidence that the Romans 
began to distinguish Jews and Christians as early as Nero. 
Whether Romans as early as Nero understood this distinc- 
tion in terms of a Christian religion no longer part of Judaism 
is not as certain to me, nor that Roman perceptions reflected 
Christian self-definition. It would be worthwhile to see Jossa 
engage Boyarin’s opinion that the separation was as late as 
the fourth century (Border Lines: The Partition of Judaeo- 
Christianity, 2004), or Reed and Becker’s (eds., The Ways that 
Never Parted, 2003) that they never really parted with deci- 
siveness or exclusivity. 

April D. DeConick 

Rice University 


ORAL PERFORMANCE, POPULAR TRADITION, 
AND HIDDEN TRANSCRIPT IN Q. Edited by Richard 
Horsley. Semeia Studies, 60. Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2006. Pp. viii+ 229. $39.95, ISBN 978-1-5898- 
3248-0. 

Horsley has collected several outstanding voices into 
this volume in order to examine the Q speeches as oral 
performances with an intended audience familiar with pop- 
ular Israelite tradition. Contributors of articles and responses 
are scholars who have been consistently working in orality- 
scribality (D. Barr, J. Dewey, J. Draper, J. Miles Foley, W. 
Herzog, R. Horsley, W. Kelber, A. Kirk, M. Moreland, and V. 
Robbins). These essays challenge the assumptions of print 
culture that continue to dominate biblical studies, including 
the presupposition that Q had to have been a written docu- 
ment. Serious doubt is cast on the popular theory that Q was 
produced by the lower levels of the administrative and 
scribal classes in Galilee. The essays and responses investi- 
gate Q as a series of performed (and possibly orally com- 
posed) speeches rather than a collection of written sayings. 
The Q speeches functioned as units of communication and 
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meaning which were recited before a particular audience 
with a particular historical-social context. Each author grap- 
ples with the implications that this perspective elicits. The 
social context of Q is further eradicated with the application 
of the work of political scientist J. C. Scott. When this is done, 
Q comes to represent the “hidden transcript,” not the “public 
transcript,” of the subordinates (Jesus’s followers) spoken 
behind the backs of the powerful (Pharisees and leaders in 
Jerusalem). This is a rich volume containing valuable cutting- 
edge discussions about the interface between orality and 
scribality as it applies to Q. It is a faithful companion to two 
other revisionist books co-edited by Horsley (with Draper, 
Whoever Hears You Hears Me, 1999; with Draper and M. 
Foley, Performing the Gospel, 2006). 

April D. DeConick 

Rice University 


History of Christianity (Early) 


EARLY AND MEDIEVAL RITUALS AND THEOLO- 
GIES OF BAPTISM: FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 
TO THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By Bryan D. Spinks. 
Liturgy, Worship, and Society. Burlington, VT: Ashgate Pub- 
lishing Company, 2006. Pp. xiv + 204; plate. $29.95, ISBN 
0-7546-1428-X. 

Spinks’ book offers a slim, accessible, and general intro- 
duction to baptism in the Christian tradition from biblical 
times to the early modern period. The volume ambitiously 
surveys a wide diversity of baptismal practices as seen 
through surviving liturgical rites as well as homiletic and 
theological writings. Spinks also sometimes acknowledges 
disagreements in liturgical scholarship of the past century. 
His narrative generally emphasizes the differences among 
baptismal rites in both how they are defined and how they 
are performed. His theological framing, on the other hand, 
prepares the reader for sacramental controversies of the 
Reformation. For example, the author gives consistent atten- 
tion to anointing in baptismal ceremonies. He tracks how 
varied is both the timing and the rationale of anointing. And, 
he consistently argues that only in the Roman tradition can 
a conceptual connection responsibly be made to confirma- 
tion. In the end, the book provides a profitable point of depar- 
ture for students interested in the complex role baptism 
plays in the history of Christianity. 

Owen M Phelan 

Mount St. Mary’s University and Seminary 


EVIL INCARNATE: RUMORS OF DEMONIC CON- 
SPIRACY AND SATANIC ABUSE IN HISTORY. By 
David Frankfurter. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2006. Pp. xvii + 312. $35.00, ISBN 0-691-11350-5. 
Frankfurter’s new book is not for the faint hearted. 
Denying evil as a real force, and showing how those who 
attempt to eradicate it are the real evil doers, Frankfurter 
demonstrates how the most righteous have done the most 
vile acts in history. Chapters include constructions of the 
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demonic, mimetic responses to these constructions, and the 
deadly calls to action against such malfeasance. Those famil- 
iar with his previous work, especially on Egyptian Late 
Antiquity and on ancient magic, will be pleased to know that 
he has handled this vast and wide-ranging topic with similar 
rigor and erudition. It is a brilliant, if terrifying, study into 
the perverse and repulsive imagination of Western culture 
that so often finds evil in their midst and attempts to eradi- 
cate it with startling ferocity. For him, evil is a form of 
discourse and thus the myth of evil conspiracy that so often 
arises acts as a way of “thinking about Otherness, of imag- 
ining an upside-down world that inverts our own, of encoun- 
tering local malevolence suddenly in universal scope, and of 
sensing the collapse of vital boundaries between ‘us’ and the 
monstrous ‘others’ ” (5). Every thinking person concerned 
with peering through the delusions of our current polarized 
world would be wise to read this book. 

Dennis P. Quinn 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 


ROMAN RELIGION. Edited By Clifford Ando. Edinburgh 
Readings on the Ancient World. Edinburgh, UK: Edinburgh 
University, 2004. Pp. xvii + 288; maps. Cloth, $60.00, ISBN 
0-7486-1565-2; paper, $36.50, ISBN 0-7486-1566-0. 

Clifford Ando’s collection of fourteen essays by giants 
in the field of Roman religion is a welcome addition to the 
Edinburgh University series. Among the scholars included 
are J. Z. Smith, A. D. Nock, J. Scheid, A. Momigliano, S. 
MacCormack, M. Beard, C. Koch, and G. Wissowa. The col- 
lection provides a balance of classic studies with new trends 
in the field, several of which are translated into English for 
the first time. The essays are separated into the following 
parts: Historiography and Method, Religious Institutions and 
Religious Authority, Ritual and Myth, Theology, Roman and 
Alien, Space and Time, and Continuity and Change: From 
Republic to Empire. The parts have insightful introductions, 
often emphasizing how scholars must attempt to remove 
their own biases and study Roman religion as the Romans 
understood it. Bibliographies abound and the volume con- 
tains an appendix with chronology, glossary of key terms, 
along with a five-page bibliographical essay, so it is wonder- 
ful resource for students and scholars. The focus throughout 
is on approaches to Roman civic religion, so there is little on 
the exciting modern trends in the study of domestic or pri- 
vate piety; nor is there much on mystery religions or pagan 
monotheism. Nevertheless, this is an excellent learning tool 
for students and scholars desirous of possessing in a single 
volume many key readings in the historiography of Roman 
religion. 

Dennis P. Quinn 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 


THE IMPERIAL CULT IN THE LATIN WEST: STUD- 
IES IN THE RULER CULT OF THE WESTERN PROV- 
INCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. VOLUME III, 1-4. 
By Duncan Fishwick. Leiden, The Netherlands: Brill, 2002- 
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2005. Pp. xvi+ 1-259; xvi + 1-324; xxii + 1-397; vii+ 1-256. 
Cloth, $449, ISBN 90 04 15321 7. 

This third volume of Fishwick’s magnum opus sustains 
his thesis that in the western provinces, the cult of the 
emperor was promoted by the central administration in 
Rome. Part One, Institution and Evolution, is a chronological 
study of the development of the cult from Augustus to the 
later third century. Part Two, The Provincial Priesthood, is a 
regional survey of the evidence for development and contin- 
uation of the imperial priesthood. Part Three, The Provincial 
Centre: Provincial Cult, argues that the cult was run out of 
fixed locations in the provinces so that officials could regu- 
late and oversee its maintenance. Part Four, Bibliography, 
Indices, and Addenda, serves as the back matter for the three 
parts, including an addendum that addresses works that has 
appeared since the publication of the first three parts. 
Although one may criticize the decision not to use glossy 
paper for the plates in this volume (resulting in some 
unreadable inscriptions), its lack of maps, and Fishwick’s 
often impolite comments about Ittai Gradell’s work Emperor 
Worship and Roman Religion (Oxford, 2002) in the addenda, 
the high quality of scholarship and erudition makes this an 
indispensable starting point for scholars of Roman imperial 
religion, politics, and society. 

Dennis P. Quinn 

California State Polytechnic University 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 
VOLUME I: ORIGINS TO CONSTANTINE. Edited By 
Margaret M. Mitchell and Frances M. Young. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006. Pp. xlv+790; maps. 
$180.00, ISBN 0-521-81239-9. 

This superb volume is the first in a planned series of 
nine volumes introduced by Cambridge University Press. 
This collection of essays by an array of American and Euro- 
pean scholars is arranged more thematically than chronolog- 
ically. The hefty volume is divided into six large parts: 1) 
The Political, Social and Religious Setting, 2) The Jesus 
Movements, 3) Community Traditions and Self Definition, 4) 
Regional Varieties of Christianity in the First Three Centu- 
ries, 5) The Shaping of Christian Theology and 6) “Aliens” 
Become Citizens: Towards Imperial Patronage. This is a sub- 
stantial volume, both in its size and in its scope. Parts one 
and two, for instance, could very well serve as an introduc- 
tion to the NT, while the later essays incorporate discussion 
of literary and material culture as well as the geographical 
development of Christianity and its regional instantiations. 
The solid and deft historical scholarship evidenced through- 
out the volume is at the same time not insensitive to the 
properly theological issues and concerns at stake in the 
growth and development of Christianity. The editors of this 
collection have set the bar high for subsequent volumes. 
While the volume has a decent index, it lacks a comprehen- 
sive bibliography, and instead offers chapter-by-chapter bib- 
liographies; these are printed, however, at the back of the 
book (rather than at the end of each chapter) and this, com- 
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bined with the book’s size, makes quick-referencing 
unwieldy. The exorbitant price of the volume will limit its 
purchase by students or scholars, and will make this impor- 
tant book a library acquisition. 

Michael Heintz 

University of Notre Dame 


MEMORY, TRADITION AND TEXT: USES OF THE 
PAST IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Edited By Alan Kirk 
and Tom Thatcher. Semeia Studies 52. Atlanta, GA: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2005. Pp. ix + 282. N.p., ISBN 978-1- 
58983-149-0. 

The aim of this collection of essays is, at least in part, to 
remedy the lack of attention that studies of early Christianity 
have paid to recent developments, in the fields of sociology 
and anthropology, in the study of memory. An excellent 
introductory survey by Alan Kirk of recent developments in 
memory studies is followed by eleven essays applying some 
aspect of the approach to various texts or problems in the 
study of early Christianity, and then by responses by Werner 
Kelber and Barry Schwartz. While the various contributions 
interact in different ways with the relevant theories and 
models, all share an understanding of memory as a complex 
interaction between knowledge of the past and its appropri- 
ation in the present. Although the collection as a whole is 
strong, a few essays stand out: Richard Horsley’s “Prominent 
Patterns in the Social Memory of Jesus and Friends,” in 
which he locates possible continuity between Jesus and later 
literary traditions such as Q and Mark in general patterns of 
Israelite social memory; and Phillip Esler’s reading of the 
Israelite heroes presented in Heb 11. The insights generated 
by the application of memory studies to the study of early 
Christianity are welcome, and, as the editors suggest, long 
overdue. 

Rubén R. Dupertuis 

Trinity University 


ONE TEXT, A THOUSAND METHODS: STUDIES IN 
MEMORY OF SJEF VAN TILBORG. Edited By Patrick 
Chatelion Counet and Ulrich Berges. Biblical Interpretation 
Series, 71. Boston: EJ. Brill, 2004. Pp. vii+ 368. 
$159.00, ISBN 0-391-04230-0. 

This volume is comprised of fifteen essays to commem- 
orate the achievements of van Tilborg, a biblical studies 
scholar from the University of Nijmegen. To honor van Til- 
borg’s interest in literary criticism, the editors asked each 
of the contributors to apply a favorite critical method to a 
specific biblical text. The result is a diverse collection of 
articles that employ such literary approaches as intertextu- 
ality, composition-criticism, cognitive linguistics, and narra- 
tology. The first part focuses on the OT, covering textual 
issues in Jonah, Isaiah (22:1-14; 40:1-11; 40-55), the Psalms 
(35; 69), and Genesis (28:10-22) as well as a theological 
inquiry into the nature of God in Lamentations. The second 
section primarily centers on the NT, specifically the Gospels 
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(Luke 12:35-48; John 8), Paul (Galatians 1:1-10), Acts (8:26- 
40), and two thematic essays (resurrection in the gospels 
and the stylistic features of the Fourth Gospel). A concluding 
essay addresses biblical reading strategies in medieval mys- 
ticism. While the studies succeed in demonstrating the 
Bible’s multivocality, they are very technical and assume a 
thorough knowledge of literary theory and its use in biblical 
studies. As a result, readership will likely be restricted to 
specialists, especially those who have a particular interest 
in the topics addressed. 

David M. Reis 

University of Oregon 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
FOUR CENTURIES: ESSAYS IN EXPLANATION. 
Edited By W.V. Harris. Columbia Studies in the Classical 
Tradition, 27. Leiden, The Netherlands: E.J. Brill, 2005. 
Pp. vii + 178. $134.00, ISBN 90-04-14717-9. 

The Spread of Christianity consists of eight essays, seven 
of which were originally presented at a 2003 conference at 
Columbia University on the same topic. As with most edited 
collections, the articles represent wide-ranging interests, 
from metahistorical treatments assessing Christianity’s 
place in the late antique world to studies dealing with more 
specific problems. Moreover, they do not, in the end, offer a 
systematic or comprehensive explanation for Christianity’s 
eventual triumph. Nevertheless, a common thread in many 
of the essays is an engagement with the legacy of E. Gibbon. 
The contributors evaluate the historian’s explanation for 
Christianity’s success in light of recent advances in the 
social sciences and rhetorical criticism. For these authors, 
categories such as the mysterious or the miraculous are 
insufficient for explaining Christian development. In their 
place, some writers find that Christian expansion is more 
likely the product of growth rate patterns or the ability of its 
leadership to construct a “totalizing” ideology. Others high- 
light the powers of persuasion that Christian authors 
employed as they vied for converts within the contentious 
“marketplace” of ideas. Even though many of the articles are 
relatively short and in need of more extensive argumenta- 
tion, specialists in late antiquity will find that they contain 
important insights that should spark further inquiry and 
conversation. 

David M. Reis 

University of Oregon 


THE SEARCH FOR THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
GOD: THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY 318-381. By 
R. P. C. Hanson. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2006. 
Pp. xxi+ 960. $54.99, ISBN 0-8010-3146-X. 

Baker Academic Press has produced, for the first time 
in paperback, Hanson’s classic account (first published in 
1988) of the fourth-century Christological and Trinitarian 
debates; this is not a revision, but merely a republication 
of the 1988 text. Hanson’s work appeared a decade after 
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Manlio Simonetti’s La crisi ariana nel VI secolo (1975) and 
the two works have become standard and seminal for sub- 
sequent studies of the period. Rather than focusing on a 
particular figure or one specific aspect of the complex intel- 
lectual struggle of the fourth century (very fine studies of 
this sort abound), Hanson (like Simonetti) offers a narrative 
account that is at once comprehensive, detailed, and quite 
readable. While, as is the case with any important and ambi- 
tious work, readers might not agree with all of Hanson’s 
assessments (his rather harsh estimation of Athanasius, for 
instance, or his less than sympathetic presentation of pre- 
critical scriptural interpretation), the book is nonetheless 
profoundly valuable and helpful. Today it can be supple- 
mented by the multivolume work of John Behr-The Way to 
Nicaea (2001) and The Nicene Faith (2004)-and Lewis Ayres, 
Nicaea and its Legacy (2004), both of whom significantly 
advance the work of Hanson, in particular by their indepen- 
dently reached but shared recognition of the critically impor- 
tant role that the reading of scripture played in shaping the 
issues and affecting the personalities in the fourth-century 
debates about the Word. 
Michael Heintz 
University of Notre Dame 


ABANDONED TO LUST: SEXUAL SLANDER AND 
ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY. By Jennifer Wright Knust. 
Gender Theory and Religion. London: Keegan Paul Interna- 
tional, Limited, 2005. Pp. xi+ 279. N.p. ISBN 0-231-13662-5. 

The author argues that accusations of sexual depravity 
in early Christian literature, whatever their historical value, 
must be placed in the broader context of Greco-Roman rhe- 
torical traditions in which charges of sexual deviance were 
stock elements of rhetorical slander. The first chapter, “Sex- 
ual Slander and Ancient Invective,” shows the degree to 
which the discourses of status and gender were intertwined 
in the Greco-Roman world. In this context, accusations of 
sexual deviance served the construction and maintenance of 
an elite identity understood as a male who is able to control 
his passions and avoid excess. In four subsequent chapters 
she tracks the Christian appropriation of this rhetorical tra- 
dition. In his letters Paul constructs Christians as the only 
true elites by implying that “the only men truly capable of 
mastering desire were those ‘in Christ’.” Responding to 
accusations of sexual depravity, Justin Martyr and other 
apologists respond in kind, using sexualized slander to por- 
tray non-Christians while emphasizing the chastity of Chris- 
tians. The final two chapters examine the ways in which 
sexual slander is used by Christians against other Christians 
in the letters of Jude and 1 Peter, The Shepherd of Hermas, 
and the heresiological works of Justin the Martyr and Ire- 
naeus of Lyons. A revision of her Columbia University dis- 
sertation, this well-written and carefully organized book will 
certainly be of interest to specialists and graduate students, 
but could also be appropriate for advanced undergraduates. 

Rubén R. Dupertuis 

Trinity University 
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DEMONS AND THE MAKING OF THE MONK: SPIR- 
ITUAL COMBAT IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By 
David Brakke. Cambridge, MA.: Harvard University Press, 
2006. Pp. ix + 298. $51.50, ISBN 0-674-01875-3. 

In this important work, David Brakke examines how the 
idea of the early Egyptian Christian monastic was formed in 
the literature during conflicts with demons and how that 
helped to construct a distinctively Christian demonology. 
Defining demonology as an “activity of literature” where 
writers “use demons to address pressing intellectual prob- 
lems,” the author places the demons at center stage as the 
monastic antagonist vital to the production of monastic iden- 
tity. In Part One, “The Monk in Combat,” Brakke analyzes 
key texts from Athanasius, Evagrius Ponticus, Pachomius, 
and Shenoute and exposes the diverse ways that each author 
constructed the individual monk as a champion against 
demons. In Part Two, “War Stories,” Brakke examines 
monastic demon encounters thematically to show how the 
discourse of demons serves to motivate constructions of the 
“other,” often associating the self, the feminine, and the non- 
Christian with the demonic. The implications of this work 
reverberate well past the monk’s cell in the Egyptian desert- 
Brakke shows how the demonologies constructed in these 
settings echo throughout the early Christian tradition, in 
both east and west, and well past the middle ages. Moreover, 
his use of psychoanalytic concepts to explicate the narrative 
of monk-demon encounter, reminiscent of D. Elliott’s bril- 
liant Fallen Bodies: Pollution, Sexuality, and Demonology in 
the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 1999), along with his magis- 
terial use of intellectual history and cultural studies, reveals 
an innovative interdisciplinary methodology that should 
serve as a model for scholars of the history of religion in the 
twenty-first century. 

Dennis P. Quinn 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By Eric Osborn. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. Pp. xviii + 342. 
$85.00, ISBN 0-521-83753-7. 

In the course of a lengthy, distinguished, and productive 
career, E. Osborn has made significant contributions to our 
understanding of Christian theology in the second century. 
This volume complements his earlier studies of Justin 
(1973), and more recently of Tertullian (1997) and Irenaeus 
(2001), as well as his important synthesis, The Emergence of 
Christian Theology (1993), all fruits of an engagement with 
that intellectual milieu which spans some fifty years (his 
Cambridge dissertation, The Philosophy of Clement of Alex- 
andria, was published in 1957). After a brief biographical 
sketch, Osborn identifies three topics which “permeate” 
Clement’s “entire work” and which provide the framework 
for this book. The first part treats “mobility” in the divine 
economy: from a kerygma of God’s saving activity in history 
to an understanding of God; in Osborn’s words, from “oracle 
to metaphysics.” Osborn then turns his attention to the 
reciprocal relation of Father and Son, and the way this plays 
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out in the relation of humans to God and of humans to one 
another (ethics). The third part of the book treats Clement’s 
view of the nature of faith, its intrinsic relation to knowledge, 
and its issuance ultimately in love. This book is carefully 
argued and thoughtfully presented, although Osborn’s prose, 
as in his other works, is often dense and demanding. The 
reader’s efforts are, however, quickly and happily repaid. 

Michael Heintz 

University of Notre Dame 


THE GNOSTICS: IDENTIFYING AN EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN CULT. By Alastair H.B. Logan. London: Continuum 
International Publishing Group Limited, 2006. Pp. ix + 182. 
$27.95, ISBN 0-567-04062-3. 

The Gnostics represents an extended reply to K. L. King’s 
What is Gnosticism? (2003) and M. A. Williams’s Rethinking 
“Gnosticism”: An Argument for Dismantling a Dubious Cate- 
gory (1999), books that have recently questioned the exist- 
ence of Gnostic groups in antiquity and have challenged the 
usefulness of the term Gnosticism. Against these studies, 
Logan views the Gnostics (i.e., Sethian Gnostics) as a cult 
movement that emerged from mainstream Christianity, its 
“host,” at the end of the first century. The emphasis on 
baptism and chrism found in its foundational myth 
(described in Irenaeus’s Against Heresies 1.29-30 and the 
Apocryphon of John) imply community formation, and thus 
corresponds well with the testimonies of Irenaeus, Celsus, 
and Plotinus. This argument builds upon his previous study, 
Gnostic Truth and Christian Heresy, but receives further 
grounding through an analysis of the Nag Hammadi codices, 
the use of the sociological theory of R. Stark and W. 
Bainbridge (particularly in his chapters on Christian and 
Gnostic self-definition), and an examination of the Hypo- 
geum of the Aurelii, a Roman burial site that Logan contends 
is Gnostic. While the debate over the existence of Gnostics 
will surely continue, Logan’s incisive synthesis of a wide 
variety of evidence has advanced the conversation in ways 
that graduate students and scholars of early Christianity 
should appreciate. 

David M. Reis 

University of Oregon 


JESUS IN THE NAG HAMMADI WRITINGS. By 
Majella Franzmann. New York: T & T Clark, Ltd., 2004. 
Pp. 320. $49.95 ISBN 978-0-567-04470-9. 

Franzmann’s book, first published in hardcover in 1996, 
examines the character of Jesus in the Nag Hammadi library, 
with specific attention given to his activity within the earthly 
realm. Her introductory chapter reviews the history of Jesus 
research, arguing for the inclusion of extracanonical litera- 
ture in a field that has suffered from the “tyranny” of canon- 
ical evidence. The bulk of the book attempts to redress this 
problem by expanding the database of Jesus material. Franz- 
mann synthesizes evidence from thirty-one Nag Hammadi 
texts under the following categories: Jesus’s 1) origin and 
entrance into the world; 2) being and nature; 3) reasons for 
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entering the world; 4) activity on earth; 5) relationship with 
others; and 6) departure from the world. The final chapter 
contends that the communities that produced these texts 
existed in a liminal state on Earth, separated from their 
heavenly home but confidently anticipating their eventual 
return. The strength of this study is its breadth, but this 
comes at the expense of detailed analyses of most of the 
passages cited. Graduate students and scholars will thus 
likely find this study most useful as a reference guide. 

David M. Reis 

University of Oregon 


THE NEW PROPHECY AND “NEW VISIONS”: EVI- 
DENCE OF MONTANISM IN THE PASSION OF PER- 
PETUA AND FELICITAS. By Rex D. Butler. Patristic 
Monograph Series, 18. Washington, DC: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 2006. Pp. ix+ 211. $44.95, ISBN 
0-8132-1455-6. 

This book, a revision of Butler’s dissertation completed 
at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, argues that 
The Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas reflects “Montanist 
influence in all of its sections”. The first two chapters, which 
survey the history of scholarship on Montanism and the 
problem of the text’s authorship, have the “feel” of a disser- 
tation: Butler rehearses other scholars’ views, but adds little 
to advance the discussion. The following two chapters 
develop the author’s thesis: the third chapter examines each 
part of the Passion for traces of both Montanism and “ortho- 
doxy,” while the following chapter examines the Greek 
translation of the Passion and the Acts of Perpetua and Felic- 
itas for Catholic revisions and places the document within 
the context of other third-century martyrologies. The final 
chapter concludes that later orthodox leaders suppressed 
the Passion’s pneumatology and prophetic accents. While 
Butler’s desire to locate the Passion within a rigorous current 
of Christianity should elicit interest among scholars of early 
Christianity, it unfortunately leads to the articulation of a 
rigid typology of “orthodoxy” (Catholic) and “heresy” (Mon- 
tanism), with all of the outdated assumptions these terms 
imply. As a result, the study’s inadequate appreciation of the 
fluid boundaries within Carthaginian Christianity and other 
martyrological currents forces Butler to place the Passion 
into a category that its ancient author(s) would have likely 
found unnecessary. 

David M. Reis 

University of Oregon 


MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY: AN HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION. By John Maren- 
bon. New York: Routledge, 2007. Pp. xiv+449. Cloth, 
$110.00, ISBN 0-415-28112-1; paper, $34.95, ISBN 0-415- 
28113-X. 

This new survey of medieval philosophy is refreshingly 
original and warrants the attention of both students and 
scholars of medieval philosophy. This work is not a simple 
revision of his Early (1983) and Later Medieval Philosophy 
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(1987), but a significant work in its own right that moves 
beyond the historical, geographical, and philosophical 
boundaries of the earlier volumes. There are three distinc- 
tive aspects of the present work. First, Marenbon argues 
that the chronological boundaries of “medieval philosophy” 
stretch from ca. 200-1700 (although the work breaks off at 
1400 for purely practical reasons). This pushes the begin- 
ning of “medieval philosophy” earlier than the traditional 
Augustinian or Boethian dating. Second, Marenbon argues 
for an interpretation of medieval philosophy that is rooted 
in “late ancient Neoplatonism.” This argument is maintained 
throughout the work, and offers a sophisticated revision of 
the Aristotelian-dominated historiography. Third, the work 
attempts to trace the Byzantine, Christian “Latin/vernacu- 
lar,” Islamic and Jewish philosophical traditions. Marenbon 
argues for a unity of medieval philosophy-stretching across 
these four traditions—as grounded in Neoplatonism, and cou- 
pled with a monotheistic revealed religion. The volume 
includes a detailed bibliography (fifty pages), a section for 
further reading (thirty pages), and small “case studies” that 
focus on particular philosophical problems. The geographi- 
cal and historical breadth of the work is impressive, but in 
the end it remains centered on the “Latin West” (of the 350 
pages of narrative, 170 are on twelfth- to fourteenth-century 
Latin philosophy). That said, the work pushes the boundaries 
of how “medieval philosophy” is to be defined. The work is 
lucid, comprehensive and accessible to all students of medi- 
eval philosophy. 
John T. Slotemaker 
Boston College 


ROBERT OF ARBRISSEL: SEX, SIN, AND SALVA- 
TION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Jacques Dalarun. 
Translated by Bruce L. Venarde. Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 2006. Pp. xxxiv + 232; map. 
$24.95, ISBN 978-0-8132-1439-9. 

In the late eleventh century, wandering preachers 
appeared in the West in numbers not seen for half a millen- 
nium. One of the most remarkable was Robert of Arbrissel, 
a hermit and preacher who constantly sought a more rigor- 
ous religious life. Attracting numerous followers, he 
preached both to the powerful and to prostitutes, and in 1101 
founded the Angevin monastery of Fontevraud, headed by 
an abbess but including both monks and nuns. Robert was 
accused during his lifetime of unbecoming conduct and even 
sexual sin for his association with women, but after his death 
Fontevraud commissioned vitae, intended (ultimately unsuc- 
cessfully) to have him declared a saint. The present biogra- 
phy of Robert was written twenty years ago by Jacques 
Dalarun, who had already discovered a much fuller version 
of one of the vitae than was previously known. Dalarun’s 
biography is here translated from the French by Bruce 
Venarde, who translated Robert’s vitae-and the accusatory 
letters addressed to him-from Latin into English in 2003. 
Dalarun’s biography was originally written for a French pop- 
ular audience, but the English translation, to which Venarde 
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adds helpful notes and bibliography, seems intended prima- 
rily for a college audience. Although the biography was not 
updated for this translation, Dalarun was ahead of his time 
in 1986 in being one of the first French scholars to take 
seriously medieval religiosity, not reducing it either to social 
and economic forces or to “superstition.” French is notori- 
ously hard to translate, but Venarde’s text is always accurate 
and readable. 

Constance B. Bouchard 

University of Akron 


THE EUCHARIST IN ROMANESQUE FRANCE: ICO- 
NOGRAPHY AND THEOLOGY. By Elizabeth Saxon. 
Rochester, NY: Boydell & Brewer, Inc., 2006. Pp. viii + 317; 
plates, maps. $85.00, ISBN 1-84383-256-9. 

This interesting and well illustrated study of the Eucha- 
rist during the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries 
focuses on the way in which theology, popular devotion, and 
ecclesiastical reform coalesced in the Romanesque architec- 
ture of French monasteries and parish churches. Saxon dem- 
onstrates that scholarly debates and papal reform efforts had 
a genuine impact on the devotional life of the laity. She 
specifically traces the integral relationship between peniten- 
tial devotion, the sacrifice of the Mass, and the Gregorian 
Reform movement. There was an increased emphasis at this 
time on the spiritual purity of both the communicant and the 
celebrant, which had a direct correlation with the stress 
placed on the eucharistic host as the true body of Christ 
offered up in the Mass as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
Furthermore, as the priest stood in for Christ himself, so the 
Church asserted itself as the sole means of grace and salva- 
tion. This is notably presented in a capital from Thiviers 
(plate 14) where Christ is depicted holding the host in his 
hand. He is flanked by St. Peter on one side, to whom he 
hands the keys, and Mary Magdalene, the symbol of peni- 
tence, on the other side. Saxon’s book will be appreciated by 
both cultural and art historians. 

Ian Christopher Levy 

Lexington Theological Seminary 


THE GARDEN OF DELIGHTS: REFORM AND 
RENAISSANCE FOR WOMEN IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. By Fiona J. Griffiths. Philadelphia, PA: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2007. Pp. viii+ 412. $65.00, 
ISBN 978-0-8122-3960-7. 

One of the most ambitious manuscripts written by and 
for religious women in the twelfth century was the “Garden 
of Delights,” a rich collection of texts and images on theolog- 
ical topics put together at the Alsatian community of Hohen- 
bourg under Abbess Herrad. Although the manuscript was 
burned in 1870 during the Franco-Prussian War, enough 
copies had been made that it has been possible to recon- 
struct much of the “Garden.” In this book, Griffiths under- 
takes the first full-length study of this remarkable work. 
Recently, medieval women have emerged from the margins 
of history as active, well-educated players in both political 
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and religious spheres. Griffiths’ central concern is women’s 
position in the intellectual burgeoning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The “Garden”’s purpose was to provide the sisters of 
Hohenbourg with a theological education comparable to that 
of a monk or university student. There is little sign in it of 
the highly emotional spirituality that scholars have some- 
times assumed differentiated medieval women’s religiosity 
from that of men. Griffiths argues that a similar assumption 
may also have influenced those priests who sometimes 
assisted in medieval women’s writings, but that when left to 
themselves women were as concerned with scholastic theol- 
ogy as their male counterparts. This is an important book, 
well-reasoned and clearly written, aimed at scholars but suit- 
able for advanced students. Images from the (reconstructed) 
manuscript and texts and translations of Herrad’s poems 
and introductory letter help illustrate the argument. One 
wishes, however, for notes at the bottom of the page. 

Constance B. Bouchard 

University of Akron 


LIVES OF THE ANCHORESSES: THE RISE OF THE 
URBAN RECLUSE IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE. By 
Anneke B. Mulder-Bakker. Translated by Myra Heerspink 
Scholz. The Middle Ages Series. Philadelphia, PA: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2005. Pp. 312. $55.00, ISBN 0-8122- 
3852-4. 

This thoroughly researched and provocative work 
debunks the familiar stereotype of the medieval hermitess 
as silent and withdrawn from society. Mulder-Bakker 
explores the lives of five twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
anchoresses, women recluses living in enclosures attached 
to urban churches. Emphasizing the prevailing oral culture 
of the time, Mulder-Bakker argues that anchoresses played 
such a central and active role in urban religious life that 
their influence on the faithful may have exceeded that of the 
clergy. These “living saints” developed popularly accessible 
theologies and mediated salvation to the people, empowered 
by the gift of prophecy and an incarnational spirituality ven- 
erating Mary as co-redemptrix. Writing primarily as a social 
historian, Mulder-Bakker includes insightful discussions of 
scholastic versus “common” theology and the relationships 
among various medieval church leaders: religious women, 
clergy, bishops, and popes. This carefully argued, highly 
readable book is recommended for scholars and sophisti- 
cated readers who are interested in the lived Christianity of 
the Middle Ages. 

Karen Teel 

Boston College 


THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI. By Barbara R. 
Walters, Vincent Corrigan and Peter T. Ricketts. University 
Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2007. 
Pp. xviii + 560. $70.00, ISBN 0-271-02924-2. 

This study is a gift to all medievalists. Divided into three 
sections, the book contains first a social, economic and intel- 
lectual analysis of the setting for the emergence of the Feast 
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of Corpus Christi in Liége in the thirteenth century. The 
second part contains an analysis, critical edition and English 
translation of the liturgical manuscripts for the celebration 
of Corpus Christi. The third section offers the first critical 
edition and English translation of the Mosan Psalters pro- 
duced for and by the same circle of women who promoted 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. The careful and scholarly anal- 
ysis of the historical setting of the texts present a detailed 
picture of the social and economic background of the women 
who promoted both the feast and the form of lay devotion 
expressed in the Mosan Psalters. The critical editions are a 
blessing to scholars and the translations will help introduce 
these texts to both students and interested nonexperts. It is 
a book all libraries and many scholars will want on their 
shelves. 

Gary Macy 

University of San Diego 


AQUINAS’S SUMMA: BACKGROUND, STRUC- 
TURE, AND RECEPTION. By Jean-Pierre Torrell, O.P. 
Translated by Benedict M. Guevin, O.S.B. Washington, DC: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2005. Pp. x + 160. 
$17.95, ISBN 0-8132-1398-3. 

In this short work, Torrell, professor of dogmatic theol- 
ogy at the University of Fribourg, summarizes much of his 
magisterial work, Saint Thomas Aquinas; he also surveys 
Thomas’s reception from the thirteenth century to the 
present. The book begins with a short account of Thomas’s 
life and works, and follows with a discussion of the structure 
and content of the Summa Theologiae. Unlike the second 
volume of his major work, Torrell does not give an account 
of Thomas’s “spirituality” as disclosed in the Summa. He 
does, however, give a concise but important account of the 
Summa’s treatise on the mysteries of Christ’s life. Torrell 
then takes up the literary and intellectual milieu, examining 
the Summa’s doctrinal, philosophical, and structural under- 
pinnings. Finally, he considers the use and abuse of the 
Summa including the anti-Thomist polemics of the late thir- 
teenth century, the Renaissance commentators, the conse- 
quences of Leo XIIs aeterni patris, and even the recent 
“renewal” of Thomist theology at the University of Fribourg, 
the Thomas Instituut in Utrecht, and Ave Maria University. 
This book is perfect for those beginning study in the work 
of St. Thomas; its brief scope, however, will leave more 
advanced students wanting more. It will also be useful as a 
quick reference guide and summary of Torrell’s larger work. 

James L. Arinello 

Boston College 


CATHERINE OF SIENA. By Giuliana Cavallini, O.P. 
New foreword by Timothy Radcliffe, O.P. Outstanding 
Christian Thinkers Series. New York: Continuum, 2005. 
Pp. xxviii + 200. $13.95, ISBN 0-8264-7662-7. 

As editor of the critical edition of the Dialogue (Cathe- 
rine’s account of her mystical conversation with God), 
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Cavallini is immensely qualified to synthesize Catherine of 
Siena’s thought. This work, originally published in 1998 by 
G. Chapman Press, is intended for a popular audience. 
An inspirational foreword by Radcliffe points to parallels 
between Catherine’s time and our own, arguing for Cathe- 
rine’s significance for the twenty-first century. Cavallini 
begins with a succinct, readable chronology of Catherine’s 
life, placed parallel to relevant fourteenth-century ecclesias- 
tical and secular events. The author provides a rich and 
substantial discussion of Catherine’s theology, weaving 
together numerous excerpts from Catherine’s letters, 
prayers, and the Dialogue. Topics include Catherine’s views 
of human nature, Christology, the Church, the papal office, 
and politics. Particularly strong is Cavallini’s examination of 
Catherine’s use of imagery, especially the symbolism of the 
“tree.” Unfortunately, Cavallini uncritically characterizes 
Raymond of Capua’s Life of Catherine as “biography” rather 
than a presentation of the saint in a literary format conform- 
ing to hagiographical conventions. In a book intended for a 
popular audience, the “further reading” list should include 
more English-language books rather than a predominantly 
Italian bibliography. Devotional in tone, this book is suitable 
for Master of Divinity students, clergy, and literate layper- 
sons interested in theology and spirituality. 
Joy A. Schroeder 
Capital University and Trinity Lutheran Seminary 


DEFINING THE HOLY: SACRED SPACE IN MEDI- 
EVAL AND EARLY MODERN EUROPE. Edited By 
Andrew Spicer and Sarah Hamilton. Burlington, VT: Ash- 
gate, 2006. Pp. xviii + 364. $99.95, ISBN 978-0-7546-5194-9. 

This collection of insightful and thought-provoking 
essays deals with aspects of “sacred space” from the 1200s 
through the 1700s in various European geographical 
locales. Interdisciplinary in nature, it treats a range of reli- 
gious expressions of Western Christianity, including medi- 
eval, Protestant, Quaker, and _ post-Tridentine Roman 
Catholic. The authors of these essays represent a variety of 
academic fields, including art history, archeology, history, 
and theology. As a whole, the chapters challenge simplistic 
notions of the separation of “sacred” from the “profane.” 
They suggest a fluidity of boundaries between sacred and 
profane, public and private, and clerical and lay space. 
Examples include lay access to monastic spaces in market- 
places on monastery grounds, galleries in which upper class 
people had visual access to the altar during worship ser- 
vices, and secular activities encroaching on church space 
(e.g., villagers storing salt pork in church rafters). Sacred 
activity occurred in domestic spaces, and even the holiest 
rituals were tolerated in “profane” space, such as clandes- 
tine Roman Catholic masses celebrated in marital bedcham- 
bers in Protestant England. Several essays mention clerical 
attempts to reestablish stricter boundaries between sacred 
and profane. A few authors use theological language impre- 
cisely, especially regarding the sacraments, but overall this 
is an excellent anthology, well-suited for a scholarly audi- 
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ence, especially church historians, liturgists, and ritual 
theorists. 

Joy A. Schroeder 

Capital University and Trinity Lutheran Seminary 


SANCTIFYING SIGNS: MAKING CHRISTIAN TRA- 
DITION IN LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By David 
Aers. Notre Dame, IN: The University of Notre Dame Press, 
2004. Pp. xiii + 296. $25.00, ISBN 0-268-02022-1. 

Primarily from the perspective of Eucharistic significa- 
tion, this provocative study explores the converging and 
diverging currents of orthodox and heterodox, of authorized 
and dissenting, of institutional and lay religion in late medi- 
eval England. Throughout, Aers analyzes a wide range of 
authors and texts, including N. Love’s Mirror of the Blessed 
Life of Jesus Christ, Thomas Aquinas, Piers Plowman, and 
Wyclif’s De Eucharistia. Aers’s impressive expertise in var- 
ious aspects (institutional, political, theological) of late medi- 
eval religion, emerging in diverse contexts (monastic, 
mendicant, lay, Wycliffite), affords him a multifaceted per- 
spective. Where others have observed only placid unifor- 
mity, Aers finds numerous eddies and crosscurrents in the 
emerging stream of orthodoxy, and he maps them with relish 
and care. Yet, while perceptively and penetratingly descrip- 
tive, Sanctifying Signs is unabashedly a theological critique. 
Aers attributes much of the irony and contradiction that he 
finds in institutional attempts to impose sacramental ortho- 
doxy to the Church’s attempt “to close up any gap between 
the contemporary Church and God” and to erase “the dialec- 
tic between presence and absence, between historically con- 
tingent pilgrimage and eschatological teleology.” For Aers, 
this dissolution of “eschatological frontiers” is exemplified 
in a conception of transubstantiation that “closes the gap 
between sign and referent,” and where “sign and signified 
characteristically merge into identity.” Yet, while Aers sym- 
pathizes with those who resisted and critiqued this identifi- 
cation, he ultimately offers an apologia for a visible, 
institutional, sacramental ecclesia, warts and all, “as much 
like Babylon as it is like Jerusalem,” as the place where “all 
people could find [Christ’s] saving covenant, pardon, and 
sacraments.” 

Boyd Taylor Coolman 

Boston College 


JEAN GERSON AND THE LAST MEDIEVAL REFOR- 
MATION. By Brian Patrick McGuire. University Park, 
PA: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2005. 
Pp. xviii+ 464; plates, maps. Cloth, $85.00, ISBN 0-271- 
02705-3; paper, $30.00, ISBN 0-271-02706-1. 

This study of the life of Gerson is an introduction to a 
complex man in a complex time. McGuire uses Gerson’s 
extensive corpus to walk through-sometimes laboriously- 
the many stages of his life: from his early education, to his 
rise as Chancellor of the University of Paris, to his involve- 
ment in the conciliar councils of the fifteenth century. He 
provides extensive citations, a helpful chronology, and a long 
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list of secondary resources that make this biography a good 
starting place for further research. Gerson is depicted as a 
devout and pious idealist, devoted to the purity of the Church 
and its unity. Yet McGuire never fails to bring out the inher- 
ent paradoxes of Gerson’s life. He was demanding yet forgiv- 
ing, both a scholastic and a mystic, solitary but longing for 
companionship. Likewise, McGuire emphasizes the unique- 
ness of Gerson’s attitude toward women, that almost in spite 
of “his own inhibitions, he believed in female spiritual 
power.” But McGuire does more than present a biography; 
he presents Gerson amid the backdrop of the tumultuous 
years of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, making this 
book an excellent resource for students of church history 
and medieval studies. Gerson’s thought is presented as inter- 
twined with the events of the Great Schism, French politics, 
and attempts at conciliar reform. McGuire provocatively 
ends the book with a consideration of the events of the 
sixteenth century and how they might have been different if 
there had been more people like Gerson. 
Jeffrey C. Witt 
Boston College 


PROMISSARY NOTES ON THE TREASURY OF 
MERITS: INDULGENCES IN LATE MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE. Edited By R. N. Swanson. Brill Companions to the 
Christian Tradition, 5. Boston: Brill, 2006. Pp. xii+ 360. 
Cloth, $124.00, ISBN 978-90-04-15287-8. 

Noted medievalist R. Swanson has assembled a valuable 
collection of essays dealing with the theology and practice 
of indulgences in Western Europe in the two centuries prior 
to Luther’s protest. R. Shaffern provides an overview of 
scholastic accounts of indulgences from roughly the mid- 
eleventh century on, while D. Bagchi’s essay on Luther’s 
Ninety-five Theses provides the chronological terminus ad 
quem. Between these bookends are eleven articles treating 
regional variations in the indulgence trade in Italy, the Low 
Countries, the Czech lands, Spain, Germany, and England, 
as well as thematic discussions of indulgences in the context 
of pilgrimage, crusade, and the rise of print technology. A 
consistent theme throughout these essays is the asymmetry 
between the relative unimportance of indulgences in medi- 
eval scholastic and pastoral writing and their pervasive 
influence in the lived experience of ordinary Christians, 
often in surprising ways. The collection has several sig- 
nificant gaps in coverage-there is no essay on France, for 
example-but the uniformly high quality of the contributions 
and the judicious blend of geographic and thematic 
approaches make this the first place students of late medi- 
eval religion should turn in order to appreciate the theory 
and practice of indulgence in context. 

David C. Fink 

Duke University 


ERASMUS, CONTARINI, AND THE RELIGIOUS 
REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. By Constance M. Furey. Cam- 
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bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. Pp. 255. $65.00, 
ISBN 0-521-84987-X. 

The concept of the secular Republic of Letters—devel- 
oped by the German sociologist Habermas in Strukturwandel 
der Offentlichkeit-is challenged by C. Furey’s recent work on 
the religious Republic of Letters. Furey’s analysis of the 
scholarly communities surrounding R. Pole, V. Colonna, M. 
More Roper, T. More, and Erasmus during the first decades 
of the sixteenth century demonstrates the inherently reli- 
gious and spiritual nature of these scholarly communities. 
Through the investigation of the work, life, and letters of 
these Catholic intellectuals, Furey problematizes the tradi- 
tional “dichotomization” between the conceptions of “reli- 
gious” and “secular” that have dominated the historiography 
on the Republic of Letters from the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries. In particular, the book critiques the tracing 
of a “secular genealogy” back to the early sixteenth century, 
with the rise of “secular modern political discourse.” It will 
therefore be of interest to sociologists, historians, or theolo- 
gians working in the sixteenth century. Furey’s text is well- 
researched and methodologically sophisticated, although 
one questions how “broad and deep” the critique of the sec- 
ular Republic of Letters actually is in the final analysis, given 
that her work is limited to the years between 1510 and 1540. 
But more research into the “secularization” of the Republic 
of Letters is needed to answer such questions—and it is a safe 
bet that the quality of Furey’s work will initiate such schol- 
arly research. 

John T. Slotemaker 

Boston College 


MADNESS, RELIGION AND THE STATE IN EARLY 
MODERN EUROPE: A BAVARIAN BEACON. By David 
Lederer. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. 
Pp. xx + 383. $90.00, ISBN 0-521-85347-8. 

This fascinating book examines “spiritual physic” or 
religious medicine, involving cures that early modern cler- 
gymen recommended for a wide variety of mental disorders. 
Consulting a wealth of sources from Catholic Bavaria- 
hagiographic miracle books, court records, sermons, 
penitentials—Lederer finds that Counter-Reformation priests 
regularly prescribed auricular confession (which could be a 
source of both consolation and guilt), pilgrimages, and exor- 
cisms to treat a range of mental and physical ills (melan- 
choly, madness, possession, suicidal temptations). Although 
they initially supported spiritual physic as a means of unit- 
ing subjects during the confessional strife of the Counter- 
Reformation, by the mid-seventeenth century secular 
authorities viewed it as a possible source of disorder. Con- 
temporaneously, the state sought to confine the insane 
(although it lacked the institutional structures to do so effec- 
tively) and allowed, on the basis of an insanity defense, 
many suicides to be buried in hallowed ground, a change 
that provoked much popular resistance. Lederer’s provoca- 
tive claim that modern psychiatry and Freudian psychoanal- 
ysis borrowed much from spiritual physic will generate 
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much discussion among experts in the history of medicine 
and of madness. Shedding light on the confessionalization 
paradigm, this eloquently argued book will also be of inter- 
est to scholars of the Reformation. 

Jeffrey R. Watt 

University of Mississippi 


TEACHING THE REFORMATION: MINISTERS AND 
THEIR MESSAGE IN BASEL, 1529-1629. By Amy Nel- 
son Burnett. Oxford Studies in Historical Theology. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2006. Pp. xii + 460. $74.00, ISBN 
0-19-53076-0. 

This is a superb study of pastors in Basel during the 
century that followed the conversion to Protestantism. Con- 
sulting a wide range of archival and printed sources, Burnett 
deftly examines changes over time in the education of 
Basel’s pastors, the messages they conveyed through their 
sermons, and their impact on the beliefs and behavior of the 
laity. Following the break with Rome in 1529, Basel’s first 
generation of pastors were largely former priests who were 
from southwestern Germany and Switzerland rather than 
Basel itself. After a few decades, however, pastors were 
almost all locals and, more importantly, were much better 
educated, as Basel witnessed the professionalization of the 
clergy. Unlike their counterparts in Geneva, Basel’s pastors 
were Clearly subordinate to the magistrates in church disci- 
pline, as the senate wielded the ultimate power to excommu- 
nicate. Preaching was a key task for all clergymen, but 
sermons became more doctrinal than pastoral in the late 
sixteenth century, a reflection of the intensification of con- 
fessional conflicts. Burnett’s analysis of the interplay 
between pastors and parishes is most provocative. On the 
basis of visitation records, she finds that-pace G. Strauss- 
the Reformation was a success: by the early 1600s Basel’s 
rural population had assimilated the basic tenets of the 
Reformed faith and showed a certain hostility toward Cathol- 
icism. Some will take issue with, among other things, her 
characterization of Catholic sacraments as “semimagical,” 
but this exemplary study will surely generate much interest 
among all scholars of the Reformation. 

Jeffrey R. Watt 

University of Mississippi 


History of Christianity (Modern) 


THE SHORT CHRONICLE: A POOR CLARE’S 
ACCOUNT OF THE REFORMATION IN GENEVA. By 
Jeanne de Jussie. Edited and translated by Carrie F. Klaus. 
The Other Voice in Early Modern Europe. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 2006. Pp. xxx + 214; 1 plate. Cloth, 
$52.00, ISBN 0-226-41705-0; paper, $21.00, ISBN 0-226- 
41706-9. 

Jeanne de Jussie (1503-61), secretary and later abbess 
of the convent of St. Clare established in Geneva in 1473-77 
by Yolande of Savoy, tells the woeful story of her commu- 
nity’s experience of the Protestant Reformation, which drove 
them into exile in Annecy. Jussie wrote The Short Chronicle 
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(1526-35) as a memorial for her sisters, although it was later 
published. This translation is based on the critical edition by 
Helmut Feld (Petite chronique, Mainz: Von Zabern, 1996) and 
makes good use of his annotations. Klaus introduces the 
historical context, including the interwoven religious and 
political circumstances as the nuns (from regional nobility) 
suffered Geneva’s rejection of their faith and episcopal rule 
in favor of “heresy” and Swiss-style government. Jussie gives 
particular attention to women on both sides of the strug- 
gle, especially the devotion of “good Christian wives who 
[defended] the holy religion” alongside the steadfast nuns. 
Klaus’ translation is very readable, although there are occa- 
sional slips (e.g., “gestures” instead of “acts” for “gestes”). In 
keeping with The Other Voice series, Jussie’s Short Chronicle 
is excellent material for courses in women’s history and 
Reformation religious life. Recommended for university and 
seminary libraries. 

Elsie McKee 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY: 
VOLUME 8: WORLD CHRISTIANITIES C. 1815- 
1914. Edited By Sheridan Gilley and Brian Stanley. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. Pp. xvi+683. 
$180.00, ISBN 0-521-81456. 

Editors S. Gilley and B. Stanley have assembled a formi- 
dable collection of thirty-six essays in this volume, which are 
divided into three sections: “Christianity and Modernity,” 
“The Churches and National Identities,” and “The Expansion 
of Christianity.” Besides the chronological benchmarks, 
there is no major thread that brings these essays together. 
For a collection dedicated to world Christianities, the focal 
point for all three sections is Europe. The modernity dis- 
cussed in the first section is the modernity of the European 
Enlightenment. The national identities in the second section 
are European (the essays on the United States, Canada, and 
Latin America constantly refer to European colonial power). 
And the “expansion” of Christianity in the third section is 
largely a narrative of colonial expansion. Pointing this out is 
not by way of criticism but a reminder that no matter how 
global one’s discussion, Christianity will have a European 
referent in the nineteenth century. The essays in the volume 
are works of political and intellectual history rather than 
theological inquiry, so they will appeal first to historians 
rather than theologians interested in development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The essays themselves should be read in the 
way one reads an encyclopedia article: the authors paint 
with a broad brush (nearly every essay attempts to cover one 
hundred years of its subject) so as to encourage further 
reading. A helpful bibliography is included in the volume. 
There is also an index. The book’s cost makes it unlikely that 
individual scholars will purchase it, but one hopes that 
libraries will include the volume in their collections as they 
would standard reference works. 
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